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Astronomers depart 



“Fine art is that in which the hand, the head 
and the heart of man go together. ” 

— John Ruskin (1819-1900) The Two Paths 
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Eclipse: How not to get burned 

By Dr. Jeremy Tatum 



Technician Peter Ward watches as astronomy graduate students Peter Delaney, left , and Peter 
Dawson load equipment for trip to Brandon where four UVic scientists will observe the eclipse 
from the epicentre. 


UVic astronomers left for Brandon, Manitoba last week where they will 
view the eclipse of the sun Feb. 26. The eclipse will be total along a track 300 
kilometres wide stretching across the northern United States from Washington 
to North Dakota and then moving northward over Brandon and Winnipeg. A 
total eclipse is considered to be one of the most spectacular of all natural 
phenomena and Brandon is one of the best places to see it, says astronomer 
Dr. Jeremy Tatum (physics). In Victoria the eclipse will be 98 per cent total and 
occurs during Spring reading break. For those who would like to view the 
eclipse but lack the astronomers’ specialized knowledge and equipment, Tatum 
prepared the following article before leaving for Brandon. 

Controversy has erupted as to whether people should be encouraged to 
look at the solar eclipse on Feb. 26. In particular the Winnipeg school board has 
stated that it will not allow schoolchildren to see it. In medieval times eclipses 
used to cause panic and superstition among the populace. Times, it seems, have 
not changed. 

The difficulty seems to be that some people always manage to damage their 
eyes, or are even blinded, by foolishly trying to look at the sun without adequate 
protection. What is not always realized is that most types of dark filter, even if 
they reduce the sun’s light to make it comfortable to look at, still let through 
infrared radiation, and it is the latter that causes trouble. 

It is not safe to look at the sun with the unprotected eye, nor with any of the 
following: sunglasses, photographic filters, overdeveloped film, smoked glass, 
crossed polaroids or through a pinhole. This is true even in the advanced stages 
of a partial eclipse, when the sun is reduced to a thin crescent. The danger is not 
reduced in any way. 

Special filters made of thin films of aluminum or gold, specifically designed 
for looking at the sun are safe, provided they are not scratched and do not have 
any tiny holes in them. Welder’s number 14 glass is also safe. 

What about looking through a telescope, ora pair of binoculars, or a camera 
view-finder if you want to photograph the eclipse? The answer is that none of 
these filters is safe if used at the eyepiece end. Under no circumstances should 
this be attempted; immediate blindness will result. 

It is possible, through scientific supply houses, to obtain large sheets of 
aluminum or gold filters that can go in front of a telescope or camera. This can 
be safe in the hands of an experienced trained scientist, but is not to be recom¬ 
mended for inexperienced people. 

The safest ways for university members to see the eclipse is to come to the 
fourth floor of the Elliott building on the morning of Feb. 26. An astronomer will 
be on hand to show the eclipse safely. Another method is to make a small (two to 
three millimetre) hole in a large sheet of cardboard. Don’t look at the sun 
through the hole. If you look at the shadow of the cardboard a few feet away you 
will see a pinhole image of the sun, and the progress of the eclipse can be 
watched safely. Or again, you can point your binoculars at the sun (without 
looking through them) and use the binoculars to project a real image of the sun 
on a sheet of paper a few feet away. 


Senator predicts ‘rude awakening’ 

Better grading protection for students? 


New regulations for assessing student 
achievement have been approved by Senate 
-and include the proviso that no single test 
during the term can count for more than 15 
per cent of the final grade. 

The new regulations have been sent to all 
faculty members on campus and took effect 
immediately afterthe Feb. 7 Senate meeting. 

The regulations state that instructors can 
not schedule any test during the last two 
weeks of classes unless advance notice of 
six weeks is given to students. 

The regulations also state that instruc¬ 
tors must be “as specific as possible in 
informing students how assignments, tests 
and other work of the course will be graded, 
what weight will be given to each part of the 


course and, where numerical marks form the 
basis of the evaluation of the course or any 
part of the course, what the marks are 
equivalent to in letter grades.” 

The regulations, designed to protect stu¬ 
dents against unfair grading practices, also 
state that an instructor must make his choice 
of grading techniques known in writing to 
students and his department at the begin¬ 
ning of a course. 

Final examinations, other than language 
orals or laboratory examinations, must be 
administered during the formal examination 
period. 

During the Senate debate on the revised 
regulations, several Senators mentioned 
that marks have been appealed on behalf of 


students by ombudsperson Patricia Beatty- 
Guenter. 

Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry) said many 
of his colleagues were concerned about a 
regulation asking instructors to be “as 
specific as possible” in informing students 
what marks are equivalent to in letter grades. 

“The faculty must have the right to make 
a reasonable judgement on marks at the 
time of the examination,” he said. 

Mitchell explained that exact guidelines 
have to depend on the degree of difficulty of 
the examination and there is no way to tell 
how difficult the examination is until the 
instructor can see how students have inter¬ 
preted it. 

“It’s fine to put this regulation in the Cal¬ 


endar,” he said. “But the faculty wants the 
right to say what constitutes an A plus.” 

Dr. Bill Gordon (Mathematics) agreed 
with Mitchell. “The level of difficulty of an 
examination is hard to determine until we 
see the results,” he said. “At the end of an 
examination judgements are made on what 
score determines the letter grade.” 

Both Mitchell and Gordon said students 
should definitely be able to complain about 
grades. “But they’re in for a rude awakening 
if they believe we can tell them what the 
exact guidelines are before an examin¬ 
ation,” said Gordon. 
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Ashwood-Smith: Thawing the 
mysteries of freeze-dried cells 



Ashwood Smith: searching for genetic damage 


By Donna Danylchuk 

Freeze-drying, in some circles, is taken for 
granted. The Eskimos have freeze-dried fish 
for years. People in cold climates dry 
blankets by hanging them on clotheslines, 
then bringing them inside. Some people 
prefer freeze-dried coffees to other instant 
varieties. 

In the medical and scientific world, the 
picture is more complex. Which is why Dr. 
Michael Ashwood-Smith (biology) has re¬ 
ceived a $24,900 grant from the National 
Research Council for 1978-79, renewable 
for two more years, to study the “Lethal and 
Mutagenic Effects of Freeze-Drying and 
Desiccation of Microorganisms.” 

Freeze-drying is a very easy, delicate way 
of saving certain bacterial strains, says 
Ashwood-Smith who is an expert on the 
topic. He spent last year in Dijon, France 
working on the basic aspects of the biology 
of freeze-drying bacteria, funded partly 
through a NATO senior research fellowship, 
and has co-edited a book on low temper¬ 
ature biology which will be published next 
November. 

Until recently, scientists working with 
properly prepared freeze-dried bacteria 
would have thought they had few problems. 
“But, we have found recently that they may 
actually have survivors that contain a small 
number of substrains that are very deli¬ 
cately different.” Japanese scientists have 
also made this discovery. 

Freeze-drying techniques have made 
immense contributions to medicine since 
the days when Louis Pasteur was studying 
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rabies, Ashwood-Smith explains. Pasteur in 
1885 had to dry out the spinal cord of a rabid 
rabbit for a number of days before he had a 
dead rabies virus (“which he didn’t, at the 
time, know was a virus”). 

But, preserving such viruses for wide¬ 
spread use in vaccines sometimes poses a 
problem. 

Research into freeze-drying techniques 
began during World War 2, enabling scien¬ 
tists to preserve blood plasma. The freeze¬ 
drying of penicillin was a very important 
development, Ashwood-Smith points out, 
and methods have since been developed to 
freeze-dry certain vaccines and bacterial 
strains for medical and scientific research. 

Freeze-drying involves removing water 
from a microorganism by first freezing it and 
then causing the ice to directly turn to water 
vapour, rather than allowing it to thaw out 
from water. The cells preserved are in a 
latent state until water is added. 

Most organisms, he explains, are made 
up of about 95 to 99 per cent water. If too 
much water is removed during the freeze¬ 
drying process, the cells are completely 
killed. If too little is removed, they are not 
properly preserved. The optimum amount is 
usually about three to four per cent of water 
remaining. 

“If 10 percent of the cells of an organism 
survive in the latent state through freeze¬ 
drying, a very small number of the surviving 
bacteria will be mutated. About one in 
10,000 cells will be mutants. In other words, 
when you remove water from bacteria, a 
small proportion of the cells preserved will 
have genetic damage.” 

“I am interested in finding out how this 
removal of water causes a change in the 
DNA in a very small number of the surviving 
cells.” 

Scientists believe that it is probably the 
removal of water that is causing the damage, 
he adds, because substances that are frozen 
by other methods do not experience 
mutations. 

“We want to know what causes the pro- 
duction of mutations, and to discover 
!? whether this can be avoided. Clearly, if we 
■ are using freeze-dried strains for medical 
, work, we want them to be pure.” 

Ashwood-Smith cannot say whether 
genetic changes have been causing pro¬ 
blems in medical work.“lt is very difficult to 
know. A number of people have noticed the 
genetic instability, but formal studies have 
started only recently.” 

In the basement of the Cunningham 
Building, he and his research assistants Mrs. 
Carol Warby and Mrs. Clair Cupples are 
freeze-drying varieties of bacterial strains 
and subjecting them to a battery of tests for 
detecting genetic change. 


The tests have been developed as part of 
the work which Ashwood-Smith and other 
UVic scientists have been conducting forthe 
past six years, investigating the lethal effects 
and genetic damage caused by chemicals, 
X-rays and ultraviolent light in the environ¬ 
ment. Dr. Reg Mitchell (chemistry), Dr. Paul 
West (chemistry) and Dr. Gerhart Friedmann 
(physics) have been working on some of this 
research. 

During his present study, Ashwood- 
Smith will also be investigating what kills the 
high proportion of cells that die off initially 
during the freeze drying process when water 
is removed and why the proportion in¬ 
creases with the passage of time. 

“For the last five or six years we’ve been 
studying chemicals in the environment that 
cause changes, and now we’re studying 
water.” 

Although the equipment in the basement 
of the Cunningham does not compare with 
that at Dijon University in France, which has 
some of the best freeze-drying operations in 
the world, it is adequate for the task and is 
cheaper than that required for many scien¬ 
tific experiments, Ashwood-Smith says. 

An advantage to working at a Canadian 
university, he notes while explaining where 
the $24,900 grant goes, is that they don’t 
take overheads out of grant money as do 
their counterparts in the United States. 
Canadian universities will generally under¬ 
take to cover overhead costs for experi¬ 
ments funded through the NRC. 

Ashwood-Smith points out that faculty 
members in the science department at UVic 
receive federal and provincial research 
grants and contracts which equal about one 
quarter to one third of the university’s 
operating budgets for these departments. 


Students go 
to polls 


UVic students go to the polls Feb. 20 
to elect an Alma Mater Society 
(AMS) president and four members 
of the AMS executive for 1979-80. 

The polls are open from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. in the Student Union Build¬ 
ing, McKinnon Centre, Commons 
Block, McPherson Library and 
MacLaurin Building. 

Three candidates are running for 
president.Marla Nickerson (A&S-3), 
Chamkaur Cheema (A&S-3) and Al 
Ross (H&SD-3) are seeking the top 
AMS post. The winning candidate 
will succeed Dave Connell whose 
term expires at the end of this 
month. 

incumbent Thor Fredriksen 
(A&S-2) and RA member Tom 
Harding (A&S-2) are running for 
clubs director. 

Jeff Rueger (A&S-2) and Stephen 
Harding (A&S-2) are candidates for 
communications director. 

Garth Dunn (A&S-4) and incum¬ 
bent Russ Kratzer (A&S-3) are con¬ 
testing the treasurer’s position. 

Students will also decide in a 
referendum whether to borrow 
$60,000 to buy two dental chairs, 
needed before a denticare plan for 
students can be implemented. 


Song and dance men 
won’t have a chance 


By John Driscoll 

What makes an outstanding university 
teacher? 

Senate debated the question for about an 
hour Feb. 7 before turning down a recom¬ 
mendation that it approve in principle the 
establishment of outstanding teacher 
awards at UVic. 

Instead the Senate sent the recommend¬ 
ation to all faculties on campus for comment. 

Senators were upset with criteria for the 
awards recommended by the Senate com¬ 
mittee on teaching and learning. 

They jumped on one criteria in particular 
that stated that “friendliness and a sense of 
humor” were necessary to qualify for the 
award. 

“An outstanding teacher is not neces¬ 
sarily a good song and dance man,” said Dr. 
John Dewey, Dean of Graduate Studies, in 
launching the debate. 

“I’m concerned about really all of these 
criteria,” he added. 

The aim of the recommendation, accord¬ 
ing to committee chairman Dr. H.D. Beach, 
director of the Counselling Centre, is “to 
encourage and recognize excellence and 
teaching at all levels of the university”. 

The awards which would carry no finan¬ 
cial value would be based on: 

• mastery of subject matter 

• clear and orderly presentation 

• stimulus to learning 

• enthusiasm about subject 

• encouragement of students’ questions 
and opinions 

• approachability and availability 

• friendliness and sense of humor 

• commitment to development of teaching 
and learning 

Dewey gave Senate his version of an out¬ 
standing teacher. 

“The instructor clearly tells the class 
what the objectives are; the instructor pro¬ 
vides the means by which the students 


achieve these objectives and the instructor 
evaluates the achievements of the students 
in reaching these objectives.” 

He recalled one colleague at UVic who 
was thought to be an outstanding teacher 
with standing-room-only crowds at his lec¬ 
tures. “The problem was that this particular 
teacher never followed the curriculum and 
his colleagues were appalled at his lack of 
organization.” 

After several other senators had criti¬ 
cized the criteria, Dr. Rod Symington (Ger¬ 
man), a member of the teaching and learn¬ 
ing committee, leaped to the defense of the 
recommendation. 

“These criteria were not plucked out of 
the air,” he said. “They are based on the 
most commonly cited criteria across North 
America.” 

Symington said he believes that Senate 
must set an example to the campus that it is 
in favor of improving teaching and learning. 

Dr. Reg Mitchell said it was all well and 
good to talk about honors, “but put $5,000 
down and then the race will hot up.” 

Dr. Bill Gordon (Mathematics) said any 
financial award is a “red-herring”, since uni* 
versify teachers receive salaries for teach¬ 
ing, research and other contributions. 

Dr. I.D. Pal, Acting Dean of Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, saw a problem with the criteria for 
master teachers. 

“There should be a place for a lacklustre, 
low-key character who may not become 
popular but who addresses the course and 
proves invaluable in later years to his 
students.” 

“Popularity is no criteria for outstanding 
teaching,” said Dr. George Corwin (Music). 
“I don’t feel a committee would be in a 
position to judge who is an outstanding 
teacher.” 

All faculties on campus will now take a 
look at the recommendation and report back 
to the Senate committee. 
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A bizarre case involving the theft of rare 
books from west coast libraries remains open 
reports Seattle Police Detective Ed Turner 
this week. Turner adds that there are new de¬ 
velopments in the four-year-old case. The 
thefts were described in the Jan. 12 issue of 
the Ring. Someone stole more than 350 rare 
books worth more than $500,000 from 18 
libraries during a two-month period in 1974. 
The McPherson Library was hit for eight 
books, all of them kept in the open stacks, but 
other west coast libraries between San Diego 
and Vancouver lost many more valuable 
books. There was an arrest in the case after 
some stolen books had gone astray winding 
up in a Seattle laundromat. The books were 
traced to a New York City apartment where 
police found Victor Phillips and cartons of 
books mailed from west coast cities. Phillips 
received a sentence of 60 days after pleading 
guilty to possession of stolen goods. Late in 
1978 the eight books stolen from UVic were 
returned. Police and librarians had difficulty 
determining where many of the books came 
from as some of the books had been cut up and 
others had library markings removed. More 
recently a complete set of the works of 
Edward Curtis on North American Indians 
which were included in the 1974 thefts, turned 
up at an auction house in New York City. 
These had been stolen from Trinity College in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Seattle book dealer 
Mrs. Lors Flury was in New York and recog¬ 
nized the stolen Curtis works at the auction. 
‘‘There are still more books that haven't been 
recovered,” says Turner. “In all there were 
more than $500,000 worth of prints and books 
involved. It was a smooth operation.” While 
Phillips never did reveal how someone could 
walk away with huge complete sets of vol¬ 
umes from so many libraries, Turner has his 
own theory. “I think the thief stole the file 
cards, then came back and took only those 
books that were on ground level. He probably 
just dumped them out a window and retrieved 
them outside. It's as simple as that. “Turner 
adds that he's discovered after almost 20 
years as a policeman that “if you're brazen 
enough, you can get away with almost 
anything.” He says the investigation by New 
York and Seattle police is not closed. 


UVic'8 rowing team won two of four events 
they entered in a regatta held in Seattle Feb. 
10. The rowers gained victories in the men's 
and women’s varsity eight race, losing out to 
Seattle Pacific University in the varsity four 
competitions. Coach A1 Morrow was pleased 
with the performance, noting that the team 
was using borrowed equipment and shells for 
the regatta. Meanwhile the Rowathon held by 
the rowing team to raise money for the athle¬ 
tics department is scheduled to take place this 
weekend, Feb. 17 and 18, at Elk Lake, barring 
cold weather that results in ice forming on the 
lake. For anyone who would like to pledge 
something for the 35-kilometer event, there 
will be a sheet available at McKinnon 121. 


A Royal Canadian Academy of the Arts 
bronze medal honoring Victoria artist Emily 
Carr was accepted by Pat Martin-Bates 
(Visual Arts) at a recent ceremony. Medals 
are presented annually in recognition of out¬ 
standing artists by the academy. Carr's 
medal was awarded in recognition of her con¬ 
tribution to visual arts in Canada. Martin- 
Bates presented the medal to the Art Gallery 
of Greater Victoria and it will be on per¬ 
manent display. Other recipients of the 1978 
medal included renowned printmaker Albert 
Dumouchel of Quebec and Allan Jarvis, 
former Director of the National Art Gallery in 
Ottawa and former editor of Arts Canada. 


\ 



UVic librarian Dean Halliwell examines one 
of six books stolen from McPherson Library. 

Author and creative writing lecturer Audrey 
Thomas is among a group of women featured 
in a CBC radio documentary, Galiano , Feb. 
17 at 9:05 p.m. The documentary, on the CBC 
series, Audience , concentrates on Canada’s 
women writers who live on Galiano Island 
including Jane Rule, Marian Engel, Elis¬ 
abeth Hopkins, Margaret Hollings¬ 
worth and Thomas. 


Dr. Elaine Limbrick (French) was recently 
invited to present two research papers on 
Montaigne at the Universite de Paris — 
Sorbonne on “Leparadoxe,emploirhetorique 
et philosophique dans V “Apologie dfe Rai- 
mond Sebond” and “Le Scepticisme dans les 
Essais de Montaigne”. She has also been 
invited to present a paper on “Perspective in 
Renaissance Art and Literature” at the meet¬ 
ings of the International Comparative Liter¬ 
ature Association to be held at the University 
of Innsbruck in August. 


UVic will host the B.C. Invitational Water 
Polo Tournament on March 2 to 4, bringing in 
teams from all over the province. Aquatics 
director Jim Hays says UVic's teams have a 
good chance of placing near the top in the 
tournament and also feels that this tourna¬ 
ment may be more successful that the B.C. 
Open tournament, hosted by SFU earlier this 
year. 

The inter-dormitory novelty swim meet 
scheduled for Feb. 10 was cancelled at the last 
minute because organizers felt the activity 
would clash with the residences' formal ball 
held the same night. The swim meet will be re¬ 
scheduled. 


letters 


Sir: 

On behalf of the Directors of the Faculty Club 
I am now in a position to invite any staff 
members who hold regular continuing uni¬ 
versity appointments (full or part time) to join 
the Faculty Club as associate members, who 
may use the Club on any day after 4 p.m. 

For this they will pay a specially reduced 
rate of $2 per month ($24 per annum) until 
July 1st and thereafter $3 per month ($36 per 
annum). As you will be aware when the club 
has expanded its facilities, we will invite staff 
to become full members. Lunch time use at 
present, however, is so congested that this is 
not possible for the time being. We hope staff 
members will take this opportunity to use the 
facilities. 

A brochure describing facilities and appli¬ 
cation forms are available from the manager, 
Glen Foster at the club, Sandy Leonard in 
Accounting and Reg Mitchell in Chemistry 
(Local 4323). Please return completed forms 
to Sandy Leonard in Accounting, from whom 
you will receive your membership card. 

The manager will be pleased to explain the 
workings of the club, (e.g. signing of purchase 
cards). 

As a final note draft beer during Happy 
Hour (4-7 p.m.) on Fridays (except during 
special dinners) is only 45$ per glass. 

V Reg Mitchell 

(Chemistry) 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Faculty Club 


Bull<zt>= 

Prof. Jed Fisher of the University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Business Administration and 
Commerce has completed an empirical study 
of the effects of changes in labor legislation 
on strike activity in B.C. from 1945 through 
1975. He found that labor legislation which 
tries to effect a settlement between disputing 
parties seems to be superior to that which 
tries to impose a settlement. Fisher's research 
has helped him to develop ai theory of bar¬ 
gaining which he says is a framework for 
analysis which gives a means of better 
understanding this particular aspect of labor 
relations. 

The president's committee on teaching and 
learning at McMaster University has 
awarded more than $10,730 to nine depart¬ 
ments as seed money to help set up a variety 
of programs for improved teaching and 
learning. 

Computer technology is giving professors at 
Rutgers University in New Jersey a break — 
they don’t have to mark term papers or exams 
any more. The work is being done by students 
with a little help from a computer. Business 
and psychology professors are using a com¬ 
puter system called Peerate to let students 
assess their classmates’ work and the system, 
they say, makes students learn more and 
produces marks that are a truer indication of 
achievement. Just in case, the system has a 
built-in control against favoritism and to give 
students the desire to mark carefully it rates 
the accuracy of the grader, using a scale of 
marks either mathematically calculated or 
submitted by the professor. At the end of the 
course students get two-page computer print¬ 
outs showing how well they have been rated 
by fellow classmates and how they rate as 
evaluators. The system has been acclaimed 
by 200 students using it with 80 per cent 
saying they want it in more courses and 64 
per cent claiming it helped them to learn 
more. 

The University of Guelph recently installed 
one of only eight swim mills in the world. The 
experts say that a swim mill is to water what 
a wind tunnel is to air, a tread mill to land. 
Several departments on the campus have 
expressed a desire to use the mill to test 
survival equipment and stress caused by 
water temperature and turbulance, to analyze 
humans in the aquatic medium under con¬ 
stantly controlled conditions and to carry on 
experiments with seals. Meanwhile, local 
swim teams are lining up to ask for time in the 
ten metre by four metre pool to train their 
competitors. 



Postings 

( 

The following staff vacancies are posted on Campus. If you intend applying for a 
position, check the posting notices located on the various notice boards around 

Campus for details. 

POSITION 

DEPARTMENT 

CLOSING DATE 

Temporary Clerk-Typist 1 

Housing Services 

Feb. 16 

Programmer Analyst 

Administrative Systems 

Feb. 19 

Mail Clerk 

Mail & Messenger Services Feb. 19 

Computing Operator II 

Computing Services 

Feb. 23 

Research Associate in 

Fish Toxicology 

Biochemistry & 
Microbiology 

March 2 



Intramural 

Shorts 




Sir: 

We always used to talk about our curricula 
vitae until the word got round that the geni¬ 
tive plural of vita is vitarum. I initially had 
warm support for vitarum, but, after seeing 
the new phrase several times in official 
memoranda, some slight nagging doubts are 
assailing me. Do we, I wonder, really want the 
plural? 

If curriculum vitae means, in English, 
course of life, or life course, how would we 
express the phrase when talking of several 
people? We might say the courses of the lives 
of several people, but we are at least equally 
likely to talk of their life courses — that is, 
their curricula vitae. 

Could we have an opinion from the Clas¬ 
sics Department on the natural and proper 
form for a good Latin writer? 

J.B. Tatum, 
Department of Physics 


The University of Western Ontario has 
responded to a projected decline in enrolment 
and government budgetary constraints by 
developing proposals for compensation of 
faculty taking early retirement as a means of 
reducing faculty payroll. By encouraging 
retirement at 55 after 15 years of service the 
plan would create vacancies for younger 
scholars and provide improved benefits for 
early retirees. A similar plan is being con¬ 
sidered for administrative staff. 


McGill University has surpassed its May, 
1979, goal of $25.3 million dollars in its five- 
year development program and is closing in 
on $26 million. The total is the largest ever 
sought by a Canadian university and McGill 
is the first university in this country to obtain 
such support in a single campaign. The staff 
and faculty group was the first to pass its 
objective and since then past and present 
members of the board of governors have 
given $3 million, charitable foundations have 
contributed $9 million, corporations have 
pledged $7 million and graduates are expect¬ 
ed to surpass their commitment of $4.2 
million. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Ozman, Dean of Arts of the 
University of Prince Edward Island, will 
become the second layman in the 176-year 
history of Saint Mary’s University in Halifax 
to become president when he takes office next 
July. 

Text books are apparently getting harder to 
understand. Two professors at Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity in New Jersey analyzed two intro¬ 
ductory text books in psychology and eco¬ 
nomics and found that big words and long 
sentences are making it difficult for 1978 stu¬ 
dents to understand them. Twenty years ago 
the problem didn't exist because the same 
textbooks were written in a simpler and more 
straightforward style. The books are used at 
both Canadian and American universities 
and according to the researchers they are now 
so complex that students can learn better 
from the 1953 edition than from the latest one. 
In fact, the increased complexity of the 
present textbook interferes with the students' 
ability to learn, and, say the researchers, 
several selections are so complex that one has 
to question the rationale for including them 
in any undergraduate reading material. The 
two American professors made their com¬ 
ments after analyzing the average sentence 
length, average number of syllables in the 
words used and the number of terms listed in 
glossaries. 
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to these men? 


Among the heroes of B.C. Heart Month 

Will the heart yield its secrets 


By Donna Danylchuk 



Scotten, left, and Walker: lured by victory in the pursuit of the perfect heart valve 


Aided by the UVic physics department high speed Hycam 
camera, three men at the Royal Jubilee Hospital are 
capturing the secrets of the human heart. 

The heart they are studying is man-made, constructed 
by UVic physics research assistant Larry Scotten, working 
with Dr. Richard Brownlee, director of cardiac surgery at 
the Royal Jubilee and UVic physics doctoral graduate Dr. 
David Walker. 

Funded primarily by the British Columbia Heart 
Foundation, the men have been seeking for four years to 
produce a perfect artificial heart valve for use in heart 
'valve replacement surgery. 

A valve has recently been constructed by Scotten 
which the researchers agree “looks promising”. 

About 400 valve implants are performed yearly in 
British Columbia. The Royal Jubilee is the on ly hospital on 
Vancouver Island where this surgery is performed, says 
Scotten who graduated in electronics from the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology before coming to UVic in 
1970 to work with Dean of Graduate Studies Dr. John 
Dewey (physics) on shock wave experiments. 

Neither Scotten nor Walker had more than a layman’s 
knowledge of the heart when they joined Brownlee’s 
research project in 1975 and 1977 respectively. 

“Before building a heart, I had to learn its language and 
structure,” says Scotten. “I hardly knew that the heart has 
four chambers,” laughs Walker. “I only knew what I could 
remember from high school biology.” 

Their area of expertise is fluid mechanics, but, accord¬ 
ing to Walker, the principles are “not really that different” 
whether one is studying the pressures and flows of air 
affected by shock waves or blood moving through the 
heart. 

They have now learned enough about the heart not 
only to construct a model heart and one of its valves for 
potential development, but also to conduct experiments 
for international heart valve manufacturers. 

Since the first valve implant was performed approx¬ 
imately 20 years ago, as many as 50 different types of 
valves have been devised. They have prolonged and saved 
many lives. But, none is perfect. 

“It’s not that existing valves aren’t good. But, we tend to 
be overly critical of them. That’s our job,” points out 
Walker. 

UVic became indirectly involved in the research project 
after Brownlee developed a valve potentially superior to 
others of its type and wanted to conduct research to 
discover whether it could be improved upon. When Dewey 
heard of the planned project he offered to loan the Hycam 
camera he had been using on campus in shock wave 
experiments, and recommended that Brownlee take on 
Scotten for the job. 

The camera is now used in the cardiac development lab 
of the Royal Jubilee beside the transparent box-like 
structure containing the ‘heart’ constructed by Sjcotten. 


The model simulates the heart’s left chambers, the high 
pressure area of the organ, where greater stresses are 
placed upon two of the heart’s four valves. 

Although both valves in the left chamber, the aortic 
(outlet) and mitral (inlet) can give equal trouble to heart 
patients, it is the mitral valve that the researchers are 
particularly interested in. 

“A nightmare to duplicate,” is how Scotten describes it. 

“It’s a marvel that it even operates. It has no particular 
geometry. It’s like a veil of tissue opening and closing. You 
could describe it by saying it’s like a veil of cloth draped 
from an annulus. You would wonder how it would ever 
close, but it does.” 

They are not attempting to duplicate the mitral valve 
exactly (“that would be an impossibility”) but intend to 
develop a two-leaflet or bicuspid valve that would serve its 
owner perfectly should the natural valve deteriorate. 

The valve originally designed by Brownlee was 
bicuspid, but required improvements. Structurally, con¬ 
structing a bicuspid valve that will open and close to allow 
blood to pass through efficiently is a very difficult task, 
says Scotten. 

“All of the tissue mitral valves manufactured so far are 
tricuspid, but the natural mitral valve is bicuspid.” 



Valve responds satisfactorily 


Natural valves cause problems for their owners if they 
begin to deteriorate over time and start leaking or 
restricting the blood flow in and out of the heart. Arti¬ 
ficial valves manufactured to date can cause problems in 
much the same way. Those constructed out of foreign 
bodies, particularly mechanical substances, can also 
cause damage to the blood, explain the reseachers. 

Scotten and Walker have in their lab a number of manu¬ 
factured heart valves which they displayed for the Ring. 

“This is one of the mechanical ones,” said Walker, 
exhibiting what looks like a large yellowish marble within 
an intricate structure of metal strands. 

“This is from the aortic valve of a pig,” said Scotten 
carefully removing from a jar atricuspid valve mounted on 
a dacron-covered ring. “John Wayne has one like this.” 

Actual aortic valves from pigs have been working well 
since they were first implanted in heart patients about 
seven years ago, he adds. The problem with animal 
tissue valves is that the tissue is dead when inserted and 
cannot be regenerated if it starts to deteriorate. 

The researchers are cautious but excited about the 
potentialities of the artificial bicuspid mitral valve which 
Scotten has recently made from the tissue of the 
pericardium of a calf. Blowing at it through a wind pipe, 
Scotten exhibited how it appears to open and close 
satisfactorily under pressure. 

Countless tests and months or years of research may 
still be necessary to determine whether the new valve will 
be able to match nature’s own product, but its develop¬ 
ment is an important breakthrough. 

To test the new valve and others sent to them by 
manufacturers, Scotten and Walker insert them in the 
model heart, which is linked up to a black-rubber tube 
which mimics the action of the aorta, the outflow vessel 
from the heart. 

Above the model heart test chamber are two white 
cylinders which might be mistaken for paint rollers by a 
casual observer. Actually, explains Walker, they are what 
is known as a windkessel, invented in 1899 in Germany to 
simulate the resistances encountered by the blood as it is 
pumped by the heart throughout the body. 

The heart, he continues, is a pump system which gets 
blood to the various organs of the body and back to the 
lungs for re-oxygenization, before pumping it through the 
body again. 

“We are trying in this model to simulate the workings of 
the cardiovascular system as closely as possible for heart 
valve studies,” says Walker. “Our objective is to build a 
facility enabling us to visualize the operation of the heart 
valves and to measure their responses to the pressures 
and flows of blood. We also plan to use a laser Doppler 
system, to measure fluid velocities and turbulence.” 

For blood, Scotten and Walker are using ordinary 
salted water which they either color with a red dye or fill 
with tiny pebble-like objects so that its movements can be 
observed on film. 

Once the valve to be tested is mounted, the heart is set 
pumping and the ‘blood* begins flowing. By placing two 
mirrors at strategic points inside the heart chamber and 
setting the camera to take pictures at the rate of 400 per 
second, the researchers can observe “as if we were 
actually inside the working heart looking up.” They 
observe the film in slow motion right in the lab, with a 
screen and film projector. 

The heart research does not use the full capabilities of 
the Hycam camera, which is capable of taking pictures up 
to a rate of 10,000 per second, Scotten points out. But, it 
has been an indispensable research tool, enabling him 
and Walkerto carefully hold and study images of the work¬ 
ing heart which ordinarily would pass “in the wink of an 
eye”. The camera is capable of moving film at the rate of 
200 m.p.h. 

Back at UVic, Dewey has developed an even faster 
rotating prism camera which can take pictures at the 
unimaginable speed of 30,000 per second, for the shock 
wave experiments which he, Scotten and Arthur Ghan are 
conducting. 

The bulk of Scotten’s time these days, however, is 
spent at the Royal Jubilee where much more work lies 
ahead. 

The researchers have been funded so far on a yearly 
basis, but hope the next grant might be extended to cover 
a three-year term. The grants from the Heart Foundation 
come through donations from the people of B.C. and, 
notes Scotten, about one quarter of all these donations 
come from Vancouver Island. 

The researchers have been visited by manufacturers 
from Denmark and California who subsequently sent 
them valves for testing. They are about to start testing a 
new valve from Denmark and will soon be testing six or 
seven new mitral pig valves from California. 

In return for conducting the tests, Scotten and Walker 
receive for study purposes donations of numerous valves 
which would cost them about $1,000 apiece on the market. 

These donations, the grants, hospital lab space, the 
UVic camera and time allowed on the physics department 
computer all combine to make the project possible, they 
point out. They also received assistance from the UVic 
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Man-made ‘heart’ in hand 


physics department in constructing parts of the heart 
model and are now working closely with Dr. V.J. Modi, of 
the mechanical engineering department at the University 
of British Columbia, who has received grants to conduct 
complementary studies in UBC’s flow research lab. 

Abstracts of Scotten’s and Walker’s work have been 
accepted for presentation to such diverse organizations 
as the Canadian Cardiovascular Society, the American 
Society for Artificial Organs and the Canadian Congress 
of Applied Mechanics. A recently-completed abstract will 
be presented by Brownlee later this month at the Inter¬ 
national Society on Artificial Organs in Brazil. 

The pursuit of the perfect artificial heart valve has been 
going on for 20 years and Scotten and Walker can only 
specualte on how much longer it will continue. They are 
optimistic that, within three years, they will have 
a valve ready for animal experiments. 



Model mimics cardiovascular system 


“A reaction to women’s lib” says belly dancer 

Men and women shake 
and shimmy in the McKinnon 

By Pete Flagg 


“I think it’s kind of a backlash against women’s lib.” 

Maureen Carter was explaining why she thinks so 
many women take belly dancing lessons such as those 
offered by UVic’s recreation department in the McKinnon 
building’s dance studio. 

Belly dancing is only one of the courses available 
through the recreation department’s dance program. This 
term over 500 people have registered in 25 courses 
ranging from disco to ballet to folk dancing, and interest is 
growing. 

Carter or Zainah as she is called on stage, thinks 
women have lost a certain sense of their sensuality and 
femininity in the past 15 years or so, and take belly 
dancing as a way of regaining it. 

“It’s an affirmation,” she said, “a way of saying ‘I can do 
anything you (men) can do, but I’m still a woman’.” 

A few of the women taking lessons from Zainah readily 
agreed with what she said, though most of those 
questioned thought belly dancing was simply an enter¬ 
taining and interesting form of exercise. 

Zainah is testimony to belly dancing’s beneficial 
aspects. After undergoing spinal surgery four years ago, 
she was given a 30 per cent chance of ever walking again 
by her doctors. Three and a half years ago she took up 
belly dancing, and now is a professional belly dancer, 
appearing regularly at Millos restaurant in Victoria. She 
also has her own dancing troupe, and is always watching 
out for new talent. 

Belly dancing is also purported to be good exercise for 
preparing women for pregnancy. According to Zainah it 
dates back 5,000 years to fertility-oriented dances, and 
some of the movements are similar to those of a woman in 
labor. 



However, Zainah points out that there are inherent 
dangers: back pains, even serious damage to the spine 
can develop if a student does not learn the movements 
correctly. 

“Some teachers expect students to be doing back 
drops after six weeks,” she says. “Which is crazy! You have 
to be in good shape to do things like that.”Zainah explains 
that it takes most students a few months at least to tone 
and strengthen their muscles in order to attempt dramatic 
moves such as back drops. 

“You have to learn to concentrate and you have to learn 
to be uninhibited,” she says. 

So many students are beginning to return for succes¬ 
sive courses at UVic that Zainah expects soon to split the 
course into beginning and advanced levels. 

Disco dance courses have attracted particularly large 
numbers of,students recently. Instructor Ron Taylor attri¬ 
butes its popularity to its “universal application”, meaning 
an individual can learn to disco dance to nearly any music, 
from a tango to a Boogie Woogie hussle. 

At the same time, there is room for individuality. 
“Everyone learns the same dance,” said Taylor, “but no 
one dances the same.” 

Students say they enjoy disco as a “fun way to 
exercise” and also point out that the course is a social 
event. The UVic courses run on Friday and Saturday night 
and many students go from there to the SUB pub or a 
movie. 

Taylor also instructs ballroom dancing, which is 
experiencing a resurgence of interest. However, he does 
not see it pushing disco aside. 

. “Disco is hereto stay.” Taylor should know; he’s been a 
professional dance instructor for 24 years. He also points 
out that disco dancing courses are attracting men and 
women of all ages. 



Taylor says students can learn 40 steps in an eight 
week course. He intends to introduce a section for 
advanced dancers in the summer. 


Ginny Lefever-Foley, who instructs ballet, jazz and a 
special course in musical comedy, reports that all her 
courses are booked. She said most of the people in her 
courses are there primarily for fitness training. 

“The advantage to jazz,” she says, “is that people can 
be more creative (than in ballet). You feel like you’re 
dancing right away.” 

The musical comedy course is a little less fitness- 
oriented and requires no previous dancing experience. 
The people involved called it “good fun”. 

Usually some men register in Lefever-Foley’s courses 
at UVic, and some older women too, she mentions. “We 
get a good variation.” 

Lefever-Foley also teaches at Parkland High School, 
the only high school in B.C. with a dance program. Boys 
are included in the school’s program, also. 

Other dance courses at UVic include tap, modern, folk 
and jive. 

All the instructors interviewed had high praise for the 
dance facilities at UVic, though one felt that the sound 
system in the dance studio could be improved. They are 
pleased that the windows in the studio are glazed to 
prevent passers-by from disrupting classes with inhibiting 
stares. 

Recreation department officials are encouraged by the 
response to the dance program, especially with the 
number of resident students who are taking advantage of 
the courses, both for exercise and for social contact. 

They also hope more time can be allotted to expand the 
program now offered. Judging from the numbers of 
people turned away from some classes, they will need to! 
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Child care expands 

Graduates wanted 
to care 
for children 



By Penny Freno-Link 


To help meet the demands for trained child 
care workers the School of Child Care at 
UVic is increasing its enrolment to 45 stu¬ 
dents for the 1979-80 academic term. Entry 
into the program is currently limited to 25 
students. 

The expansion comes at the request of 
the professional advisory committee, the 
Ministry of Human Resources and various 
other employers, says Dr. Robert Payne, 
Dean of the new Faculty of Human and 
Social Development. 

“There is an active demand for UVic grad¬ 
uates,” explains Payne. 

Employment is available in specialized 
hospitals, child care or day care centers, 
with four provincial ministries; health, 
human resources, education and the attor¬ 
ney general, as well as with agencies. 

Graduates are hired to perform a variety 
of functions as family support workers, 
group home workers and counsellors. 

“Employers are beginning to classify 
child care positions and are giving prefer¬ 
ence to those with a bachelor of arts in child 
care in filling those positions,” says Dr. 
Frances Ricks, acting director of the School. 

UVic’s program is unique. This is the only 
university in English-speaking Canada of¬ 
fering a bachelor of arts with a diploma in 
child care. 

There is a francophone program and 
community colleges across the country 
offer one, two and three year programs lead¬ 
ing to certification but only UVic offers a 
degree, explains Ricks. 

“It’s a remarkably successful program, 
says Payne. “The program demonstrates 
that in this day and age you can get a good 
education and have a job waiting for you 
when you graduate. It’s the best of both 
worlds. Students acquire academic qualifi¬ 
cations and at the same time are trained as 
child care professionals.” 

A four-year program leading to a bache¬ 
lor of arts degree consists of an introductory 


year, followed by three years of study in 
child care. During this period students com¬ 
plete practicums. This “on-the-job” training 
gives students a chance to apply what they 
learn in the classroom to real life situations. 

The practicums are completed locally as 
an arrangement between the school and 
employers such as the UVic day care centre, 
juvenile detention homes, residential treat¬ 
ment centers and homes for the mentally 
handicapped. 

Students specialize in areas such as the 
study and treatment of mentally handi¬ 
capped, family care, pre-school day care, 
dysfunctional children, neurological and 
learning problems and children in conflict 
with the law. 

Students are required to complete one 
full year of university level course work be¬ 
fore entering the program. In addition stu¬ 
dents must submit a letter of intent, letters of 
reference and undergo a personal interview. 
Experience in a paid or volunteer position 
involving children is also important. 

Originally the program was designed to 
turn out workers for institutional settings. 
The changing role of the child care profes¬ 
sion led to a change in UVic’s program. Now 
students are trained to work in may areas. 

The design of the program is revised 
regularly to meet the needs in the field of 
child care. 

Studies in child care were started by Dr. 
Bill Gaddes, professor emeritus of UVic’s 
department of psychology and became a 
program in 1973. In September 1978 the pro¬ 
gram was officially granted school status. 

In the beginning stages, the program 
operated with one director and a half-time 
secretary. The school now consists of three 
full-time faculty members and one half-time 
member and is growing. A search is under¬ 
way for a director and an additional associ¬ 
ate professor. 



Mail and Messenger Services manager Edna Kowalchuk looks on as clerk Andrea Dibben and 
youngsters from the UVic Day Care Centre start the mail on its way. The five-year-olds are 
particularly interested because the mail, in this case , consists of hand-drawn valentines. 
Children from the centre were given a tour of the campus mail room in the Saunders Building 
during a visit last week. Day Care Services supervisor Lucille MacKay says this is the first visit 
to the campus mail room by youngsters from the centre. 


Focci 


By Laurie Brinklow 



Levin: restoring his community 


One cannot accuse Dr. Martin Levin 
(political science) of living in an 
ivory tower no matter how hard one 
tries. He is a university professor, at 
the moment deep in research on 
political philosophy. But there’s 
more to him than that. ■ 

Last November he was elected to 
the Greater Victoria School District 
board of trustees. “University people 
are always being accused of living in 
an ivory tower removed from the life 
of the community. I saw the school 
board as a way of making a 
contribution to the community at 
large.” 

He is a part of Victoria’s Jewish 
community now working on the 
restoration of’the oldest Jewish 
synagogue in Canada, located in 
downtown Victoria at Blanshard and 
Pandora. He is on the executive of 
the Victoria N DP constituency and is 
the UVic campus’ co-chairman for 
the Canadian Professors for Peace 
in the Middle East. And he still finds 
time to be an honors and majors 
advisor in the political science 
department, a father, and “a 
passionate squash player.” 


Senate studies 
health program 

The planning committee of the Senate has 
been asked to study the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a program for health records admin¬ 
istration at UVic. 

President Dr. Howard Petch announced 
at the Feb. 7 Senate meeting that Dr. William 
Gibson, chairman of the Universities Coun¬ 
cil of British Columbia, and the Canadian 
and B.C. health records administration 
association have approached UVic regard¬ 
ing such a program. 

The program involves training in admin¬ 
istration of medical records for both insti¬ 
tutional and research purposes. It requires 
extensive scientific and technical know¬ 
ledge with graduates able to plan, organize 
and administer a patient and management 
information system. 

Many of the required courses already 
exist at UVic. 

Petch said UVic was approached as a 
possible location for such a program be¬ 
cause of the presence here of a school of 
public administration. 

“Public Administration and the School of 
Nursing would probably be closely involved 
in such a program,” said Petch. 

“This is one of those new professions for 
which there is a lack of programs and for 
which the needs are growing all the time,” 
he said. 

Petch said B.C. alone requires about 30 
additional people a year in the field but no 
programs are available in the province; 

The planning committee of Senate will 
study the program. The earliest possible 
date that it could be started would be 
September 1980. 


About seven months ago, Levin 
and a group of other Jewish citizens 
approached the provincial Ministry 
of Recreation and Conservation for 
help in restoring their synagogue. It 
was built in 1863. Four decades ago 
its windows, balconies and skylights 
were boarded and stuccoed over. 
The Ministry recently supplied aid in 
the way of drawings, surveying and 
cost estimates ($250,000) to restore 
the building to its original splendor. 

“The synagogue has been in 
continuous use since it was built,” 
says Levin. “There is a long and 
honorable history of Jews in Victoria 
although the Jewish population has 
always been very small. Even now 
there are only about 100 families 
here.” 

Soon the restoration group will 
submit a proposal to the provincial 
heritage trust committee funding 
body requesting help in funding a 
percentage of the $250,000 project. 
They will also approach Heritage 
Canada, the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, and private foundations 
for help with funding. The city of 
Victoria has agreed to designate it as 
a heritage building and has 
recommended to provincial and 
federal bodies that it be recognized 
as having provincial and national 
significance. 

“The building has quite a 
history,” says Levin. “We have all the 
original minutes from 1858 onwards, 
which are now on loan to the 
provincial archives. The ceremony 
in 1863 of laying the corner stone 
was quite a celebration with Jewish 
and Christian contributors alike 
participating. I’d like to see that re¬ 
enacted again — a ceremony to 
commemorate what our fathers 
before us accomplished.” 

The restoration project may 
involve a fair amount of time, but 
nothing in comparison to the current 
three-to-four-hour nightly school 
board meetings that Levin attends as 
one of nine trustees. He expects the 
number of meetings to decrease 
after the budget has been decided. 

His school board involvement is 
partly a result of the research he is 
presently doing on political 
philosopher Hannah Arendt. ‘The 
fundamental thrust of her argument 
is that, in our society, the ballot-box 
is too small a space for people to act 
politically. In a small way, the school 
board is a good way to share the 
responsibilities. 

“The board is more partisan than I 
had perhaps expected. It was 
initially divided in two: those people 
who were business oriented and 
concerned with keeping the budget 
down, and those who were 
concerned with educational quality. 

I happen to fall into the latter 
category. However, there are some 
indications that in many areas we 
aren’t that far apart. We have to be 
both fiscally responsible and at the 
same time demand excellence from 
our educational system.” 

Part of Levin’s campaign was that 
students need to have a better 
grounding in Canadian history, 
culture and literature. He is working 
to set up a committee to look at 
Canadian content in schools, and 
hopes that there can be, in the near 
future, a course taught at the high 
school level on the Canadian 
political process. 

Even in his own classes at UVic, 
Levin offers a Canadian slant to the 
course material. Winnipeg-born, he 
is a strong nationalist, and, knows 
the arguments well. 

He has been at UVic for three 
years, the first year as a visiting 
professor commuting from his farm 
on Salt Spring Island where he was a 
commercial farmer for three years. 
Before Saltspring he taught at UBC 
for six years. 

“We moved over to Victoria 
originally only for a year and we 
loved it and decided to stay,” he 
says. “It’s nice to be involved in 
civilization again.” 
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Soldier turned gay activist speaks out in SUB 



By John Driscoll 

Sgt. Leonard Matlovich threw the United 
States Air Force (USAF) and the courts into 
turmoil three years ago when he challenged 
a ruling that homosexuals can not serve in 
the USAF. 

During an impassioned plea for gay 
rights in a speech in the Student Union 
Building (SUB) Feb. 12, Matlovich said that 
11 years ago he was a right-wing, flag- 
waving racist. 

perfect record during 11 years of duty. He 
did not smoke or drink. 

When he handed his captain a letter 
announcing that he was a homosexual and 
wished to continue in the service, he was 
court martialed. He took his case to the U.S. 
court system and lost. However an appeals 
court has ruled in his favor because USAF 
regulations state that under special circum¬ 
stances a homosexual can serve in the 
USAF. 

The appeals court has ordered the secre¬ 
tary of the USAF to show cause that Matlo¬ 
vich does not meet the special circum¬ 
stances which are not spelled out. 

“If I had known that someone I was work¬ 
ing with was gay, I would have attempted to 
destroy that person,” he said. “I was taught 
that to be black or to be gay was to be less 
than human.” 

Matlovich’s first supervisor in the USAF 
was black and disproved one racial stero- 
type after another to him. 

“I began to think that what I felt about 
gays was perhaps wrong as well,” he said. 

“I had never met a gay person and I was 
celibate until the age of 30.” 

Matlovich said he became a starry-eyed 
liberal. He was assigned to the Defense Race 


Relations Institute, teaching white people 
that stereotypes about Blacks, Indians and 
other minorities were false. 

The USAF promoted him, placing him in 
charge of the race relations program in 13 
bases. 

One night in a bar in Miami, Matlovich 
says, he discovered he was gay when he 
became frightened and paranoid at the 
appearance of a transvestite at a nearby 
table.. 

“I wanted to stay to ask questions and I 
wanted to go. I left and on the bus with the 


other instructors I was the first one to crack 
fag jokes.” 

Matlovich kept his secret to himself while 
in the classroom he told students to get 
involved and make the country a better place 
in which to live. 

Finally in desparation he told his room¬ 
mate that he was a homosexual. “Five 
minutes later he moved out.” 

Feeling that this rejection would be the 
way everyone would react, Matlovich said he 
got out his shotgun but could not pull the 
trigger to end his life. 


Call goes out for nominees 


Seats on the Senate and Board of Governors 
are up for grabs in five campus elections 
getting under way. 

Nominations are now being accepted in 
elections involving students, faculty and the 
library professional staff association. 

Nominations in all elections close at 4:30 
p.m. Feb. 28, with the final ballot count 
March 28. 

Members of the Alma Mater Society 
(AMS) and the Graduate Student Society 
(GSS) will elect 11 Senators and two mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Governors to one-year 
terms beginning July 1. 

All full-time students are eligible to vote 
in the student elections. AMS members en¬ 
rolled in at least 12 units during the Winter 
Session or 15 units during a 12-month 
period ending June 30 are classified as full¬ 
time students while GSS members in a pro¬ 
gram leading to a master’s or doctor’s 
degree are considered full-time students. 

Nomination forms are available at Regis¬ 
trar Ron Ferry’s office in the McPherson 
Library and must be returned there not later 
than 4:30 p.m. Feb. 28. 

Ballots in both elections will be mailed to 
students March 14 and must be returned by 
noon March 28. 

In another election , a member of the 
* UVic library professional staff association 
will take a seat on Senate for the first time, 
July 1. 

The person elected v^i11 serve a three-year 
term on Senate. Nominations close at 4:30 
p.m. Feb. 28 and ballots will be mailed to all 
association members March 7. 

Regular full-time faculty members in the 
Faculty of Fine Arts are participating in a by- 
election to fill a vacancy on Senate arising 
from the resignation of Dr. Giles Hogya 
’ (Theatre). 

Hogya resigned in January after suffer¬ 
ing a neck injury in a recent car accident. 

Nominations close Feb. 28 in this elec¬ 
tion, with ballots mailed out March 7. The 
person elected wilLserve until June30,1980. 

All full-time faculty members on campus 
are eligible to vote in an election to fill six 
Senate seats. 

The terms of four Senate members expire 
June 30. They are Dr. George Corwin 
(Music), Dr. G.B. Friedmann (Physics), Dr. 
Frank Robinson (Chemistry), and Dr. John 
Schofield (Economics). 


Also Dr. Alex Bavelas (Psychology) has 
resigned from Senate and Dr. John Climen- 
haga (Physics) will be on study leave in 
1979-80. 

Ballots in this election will be mailed out 
March 7, to be returned by 4:30 p.m., 
March 28. 

The four candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes will serve for three years 
beginning July 1 while the fifth-ranked can¬ 
didate will finish the term of Bavelas to June 
30, 1980, and the candidate finishing sixth 
will serve one year of Climenhaga’s term of 
office. 

Nomination papers in all elections must 
be signed by at least three persons eligible 
to vote in the election and must be accom¬ 
panied by a signed statement from the 
candidate that he or she is willing to stand 
for election. 


Sixteen of 17 members of the search com¬ 
mittee for president of UVic had been named 
by the Ring deadline earlier this week and 
the committee was expected to hold its first 
meeting this month. 

One of the first actions of the committee 
will be to decide whether incumbent Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Howard Petch will be offered a 
second term after his first five-year term 
ends June 30, 1980. 

Before Petch is offered a second term 
and if he agrees to consider it, a ballot of all 
full-time faculty on the acceptability his re¬ 
appointment would be held, according to 
regulations governing the appointment of a 
president approved in 1978 by the Board of 
Governors (BOG) and Senate. 

The search committee is chaired by BOG 
chairman Joseph Cunliffe. Other members 
of the committee, with the organizations 
they represent are: 

Dr. George Corwin (Senate); Dr. James 
Cult (Faculty of Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment); Dr. R.H. Fowler (Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion); Thor Fredricksen (AMS); Terry 
Huberts (BOG); Prof. Paul Kling (Faculty of 
Fine Arts); Dr. Ian McTaggart Cowan (Chan¬ 
cellor); Dr. C.E. Picciotto (Faculty of Arts 
and Science — sciences area); Prof. Lyman 
Robinson (Faculty of Law); Dr. S.E. Scully 


Roll those beer barrels 

The Ring Road will be closed to all traffic for 
20 minutes Feb. 22 while the “greaseballs”, 
“wankers” and “loose change” engage in a 
campus competition which might loosely be 
called athletic. 

At least 10 teams with 10 people on each 
team will roll aluminum beer barrels around 
the Ring Road. 

The beer barrel race is sponsored by the 
Alma Mater Society with prizes to the win¬ 
ners and free admission to a dance for all 
contestants. 

Anyone can enter says AMS manager 
David Clode. 

Included among the teams are “loose 
change” from the Bank of Montreal, “wan¬ 
kers” from the UVic rugby club, “grease- 
balls” from the SUB cafeteria and the “ecol¬ 
ogical inebriates” from a biology class. 

The Ring Road will be closed to traffic 
from 3:50 to 4:10 p.m. 


takes shape 

(Senate); I.H. Stewart (BOG); Dr. Neil 
Swainson (Faculty of Arts and Science — 
social sciences area); Dr. Rod Symington 
(Faculty of Arts and Science — humanities 
area); Dr. John Mickelsen (Faculty 
Association). 

A representative of the Graduate Stu¬ 
dents’ Society was still to be named. 

Island artists on view 

A collection of photographs, drawings, 
etchings and lithographs from the 1978 and 
1979 editions of “From an Island Review” go 
on view at the UVic Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery today. The collective review of 
artists and writers is published annually by 
UVic’s Creative Writing department. 

The exhibit features the work of 29 young 
artists of Vancouver Island including UVic 
creative writing and fine arts students and 
graduates. 

More than 50 pieces of art, encompassing 
a wide range of themes, are on show. 

The exhibit continues until March 2 from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday to Friday. Special 
openings are arranged to coincide with per¬ 
forming arts events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. 


Search committee 


“I was 29 years old and I had never known 
the warmth of another person. And I was 
totally paranoid about being discovered as 
gay.” 

Matlovich said he decided to challenge 
the USAF because he felt like a hypocrite 
telling students to get involved while ignor¬ 
ing discrimination against homosexuals. 

He finally called a gay activist lawyer in 
Washington for advice. The lawyer said his 
organization was searching for a person 
with a perfect military record to challenge 
the USAF ruling. 

“It took me a year to make up my mind,” 
he said. “I decided that I as a gay person 
would make a stand that we are no longer 
going to let you discriminate against us.” 

Matlovich’s stand has been highly publi¬ 
cized. He has been on the cover of Time 
magazine and a recent three-hour television 
movie about him was shown in the United 
States. 

In his speech at the SUB Matlovich called 
on homosexuals and lesbians to declare 
themselves and to declare that “we are good 
people and moral people. 

“If you permit society to put you down, 
you’ll have a negative attitude about your¬ 
self,” he said. “We have to stand up and 
demand our rights or we will never get them. 

“I am a homosexual militant but a militant 
for love and hope, not hatred and despair.” 

Matlovich said the goal of gay liberation 
should be love and the building of a better 
world. 

“We should tell society we will no longer 
be your slave of silence. We give society one 
of two choices. Set us free or lock us up.” 


Prairie “farmer" 
returns to read 

Ken Mitchell, the creator of the country 
opera Cruel Tears, and a former writer-in- 
residence at UVic will give a reading here 
Feb. 21. 

The free public reading begins at 12:30 
p.m. in Clearihue A106. 

Cruel Tears is described as one of the 
most original and inventive theatre pieces 
ever staged in Canada. 

Saskatchewan’s “all-round writer”, Mit¬ 
chell is a novelist, playwright and poet. He is 
the author of one novel, Wandering Rafferty, 
a collection of stories, Everybody Gets 
Something Here and the editor of Horizon: 
An Anthology of Prairie Literature. * 

The 39-year old Mitchell, who describes 
himself as a “former pig farmer”, lives with 
his wife and family in Regina. 

The reading is sponsored by UVic’s 
creative writing department and the Canada 
Council. 

Student poetry is featured at the Feb. 28 
noon-hour reading. 

Test your 
fitness 

If you’re out of shape and would like to do 
something about it, there is a group of physi¬ 
cal education students who would like to see 
you. 

A new program offering fitness appraisal 
testing and counselling every Friday from 
11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. starts Feb. 23 in the 
McKinnon Centre. 

The testing is available for students, staff 
and faculty as well as members of the 
community. 

Stewart Petersen, a physical education 
graduate student, is supervising the testing. 

“It’s basically informational,” he Says. 
“The tests tell you what condition you are in 
if you want to start a fitness program. If you 
are already working on improving your con¬ 
dition you can come back in six months to 
see how beneficial their program has been.” 

Cost for the testing and counselling had 
not been definitely set at the Ring deadline 
earlier this week. Further information on the 
program is available at Room 121 of the 
McKinnon. Participants must pre-register, 
for the testing. 
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Robbie Parris Night 


Former UVic chancellor Dr. Robert Wallace presents a picture of Robbie Parris 
to Parris ’ mother during half-time ceremonies at “Robbie Parris Night”Feb. 10 
while the diminutive sparkplug of the Vikings makes his way to her side. Close 
to 2,000 basketball fanscrowded into the McKinnon Gym to honor Parris in the 
final year of an outstanding five-year career at UVic. 


Phoenix trades Chinese for Greek 


Vikings begin 
to eye Nationals 

No matter what happens in their remaining 
four games, the basketball Vikings will finish 
the Canada West University Athletic Associ¬ 
ation regular season in top spot for the 
second straight year. And that will give them 
home court advantage in the playoffs to be 
held March 2, 3 and 4 at McKinnon Gym. 

“I suppose you could say that the pres¬ 
sure is off now,” says coach Ken Shields, 
"but we intend to play each game to win. We 
want to keep our momentum going into the 
playoffs and, hopefully, into the nationals in 
Calgary the following week.” 

The Vikings, now 15-and-one on the 
season, clinched the number one position 
fast weekend with two victories over the 
University of Alberta, but not before the 
visitors came close to souring Robbie Parris 
Night. After a 108-80 romp Friday night, 
UVic was forced into overtime before taking 
an 89-82 decision on Saturday. 

“From here out,” says Shields, “we have 
to prepare for each game as though it were a 
playoff. We know that Calgary can be tough 
at home and Alberta showed us that they are 
no piece of cake either.” 

The Vikings play 6 doubleheaders in 
Calgary next weekend and in Edmonton the 
following week end before returning home 
for the play offs. 

Meanwhile, for the Vikettes, the crunch 
comes this weekend in Calgary. To assure 
themselves of a play-off berth, they must 
sweep the twin-bill against the Dinnies 
Friday and Saturday nights. Or, if they split, 
they can still make it if third-place Alberta 
loses one of its two home games against 
Saskatchewan. 

“The girls know there is no tomorrow 
after this weekend,” says coach Shields. 
“Actually, they are pretty confident since 
they have beaten Calgary twice in three 
earlier games and think they are an easier 
team for us to play than Alberta.” 

The Vikettes, still minus high-scoring 
Jane Favali, dropped Alberta Pandas Friday 
60-52 and then, true to their form in recent 
weeks, lost the Saturday contest 56-50. They 
are still in second place* with a 12-and-six 
record. 

“The big difference last weekend was 
the rebounding,” says Shields. “We got the 
best of them in the first game and then they 
turned the tables on us Saturday.” 

The women’s playoffs will take place in 
Calgary Feb. 23 and 24. 


Soccer Vikes slip 

The scramble for playoff berths in the Van¬ 
couver Island Soccer League is on and the 
Vikings, currently holding down fourth and 
final spot in the 10-team league, hope to 
move up higher in the four games remaining 
in the regular season. 

To do so, they are going to have to 
improve on their showing Feb. 11 against 
Nanaimo United. 

After scoring first in the match played at 
Haywood Park, the UVic side proceeded to 
give up four unanswered goals to lose 4-1, 
and coach Brian Hughes was not happy 
about it. 

“We played terribly,” he says, “and now 
we will have to pull ourselves together to 
hold onto fourth place and hopefully to 
move up. There are no easy games in the 
league this year and we cannot afford to let 
down like we did last Sunday.” 

The Vikings meet Vic West at Haywood 
Park at 2:15 p.m. Feb. 18. 

Faculty proposal 
axed 

A recommendation overwhelmingly en¬ 
dorsed by the Faculty of Arts and Science 
that appointments of chairmen in that 
faculty normally be for three years rather 
than five, was overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Senate at its Feb. 7 meeting. 

“This is one of those cases where a 
faculty, in its wisdom, passes a motion that is 
unwise,” said Acting Vice-President Dr. 
Alfred Fischer in opposing the faculty 
recommendation. 

Appointments of chairmen throughout 
the university are now normally for five-year 
periods. 

In January the Faculty of Arts and Sci¬ 
ence passed a motion recommending to the 
Senate and Board of Governors that during 
the fourth month of a chairman’s third year 
of office, a secret ballot be conducted to 
determine a chairman’s continued accepta¬ 
bility to the department. 

The intent of the recommendation was to 
reduce the frequency of searches con¬ 
ducted for chairmen, according to the 
Faculty submission to Senate. 

Senators felt that if the motion passed it 
would lead to three-year rather than five- 
year terms for chairmen. 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, a bright and bawdy 
comedy, will replace The Chinese Wall as 
the final major production of the current 
season at the Phoenix Theatre on campus. 

In announcing the change, director of 
theatre Carl Hare, who will direct Lysistrata , 
explained that the large cast required, 42 
actors in all, will provide greater opportu¬ 
nities for students desiring acting experi¬ 
ence. 

Also, the demands of the play are well 
suited to the class work being done by stu¬ 
dents in UVic’s new acting specialization 
program and a direct link will be provided 
between their study and actual perform¬ 
ance. 

Lysistrata , Aristophanes’ most famous 
play, deals with two great and enduring 
themes: the war between men, and the.battle 


of the sexes. It is the story of how a resource¬ 
ful Athenian woman persuades her sisters of 
Athens and Sparta to refuse their favors to 
their men until peace has been reached 
between the two states. 

Although set in the Athens of the fifth 
century B.C. themes are still fresh today, as 
the Douglas Parker translation used for this 
production attests — so much so, in fact, 
that the Phoenix Theatre Athenians may 
sound suspiciously like Anglophone Cana¬ 
dians, and the Spartans like Francophones, 
whose conflicts are set out against an 
exhilarating and hilarious whirl of choruses, 
battles, songs and dances. 

The play will run for 10 performances, 
from March 21 to 24and from March 26to 31. 
All performances will be at 8 p.m. 


calcndw 


Friday, February 16th. 

12:30 p.m. AMS all-candidates meeting. 
SUB Theatre. 

12:30 p.m. SFU vs UVic Challenge. A var¬ 
iety of sports and athletic events, 
followed by food and refresh¬ 
ments in the SUB. Register at 
MCKI 121. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
concert, featuring woodwinds. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital 
Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Free slide and tape series. A 
series on French writers, in 
French. MACLD211 (Language 
Lab A). 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science 
meeting. ELLI 167. 

6:45 p.m. &Cinecenta films. “Woodstock”. 

10:00 p.m. Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Festival of one-act plays. Six 
modern plays, in three pro¬ 
grams, will be directed by grad¬ 
uate and senior year students. 
The second program, from Feb. 
14 — 17, will include Harold 
Pinter’s “A Slight Ache” and 
Slawomir Mrozek’s “Out at Sea”. 
Tickets are $2 for all seats. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, February 17th. 

1:00 p.m* Basketball. Junior Varsity Wo¬ 
men vs Vancouver City College. 
At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Field Hockey. Vikettes' vs Spar¬ 
tans. At UVic. 

3:00 p.m. Basketball. Junior Varsity Men 
vs Vancouver City College. At 
UVic. 

7:00 p.m.& Cinecenta films. “Rocky”. Ad- 


9:15 p.m. mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Festival of one-act plays, (see 
Friday for details). PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Sunday, February 18th. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby. Norsemen vs Abbotsford. 
At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Rugby. Vikings vs Abbotsford. 
At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
concert. Admission charge. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. “Rocky”. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, February 19th. 

New show opens at Malt wood 
gallery, work included in the 
1978-1979 issues of “From an 
Island Review”. Gallery hours 
are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Mon¬ 
day to Friday. UNIV, Maltwood 
Art Museum and Gallery. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

UNIV, Senate and Board Room. 

3:30 p.m. Political Science seminar. Pro¬ 
fessor G. Kristianson, UVic, will 
speak on “Interest Groups in Bri¬ 
tish Columbia”. CORN 373. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Les enfants 

9:15 p.m. terribles”. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
concert. Admission charge. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

Tuesday, February 20th. 

12:30 p.m. Free French films, sponsored by 
the Department of French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. “Noces de 
Plumes”. MACL D211 (Lan¬ 
guage Lab A). 


Wednesday, February 21st. 

12:30 p.m. Public reading, by Ken Mitchell, 
novelist, poet and playwright. 
Sponsored by the Creative Writ¬ 
ing Department and the Canada 
Council. CLER A106. 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Throne of 

9:15 p.m. Blood”. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. University Women’s Club of Vic¬ 
toria. Speaker is Dr. Norma Mic- 
kelson, Dean of Education, on 
“Education Today”. CORN 163. 

8:00 p.m. All Mozart concert by the UVic 
“Little Orchestra”, conducted by 
George Corwin. Program will 
include “Les Petits Riens”; “Sin- 
fonia Concertante”, featuring 
Paul Kling, violin, and Jaroslav 
Karlovsky, viola; and “Sym¬ 
phony no. 40 in G minor”. Tic¬ 
kets are $5 and $4, students and 
senior citizens, $3. UNIV Audi¬ 
torium. 

Thursday, February 22nd. 

12:30 p.m. Free French Lessons. A film 
series “En France comme si vous 
y etiez” gives basic French 
lessons. Practice tapes will fol¬ 
low the film. MACL D211 (Lan¬ 
guage Lab A). 

1:30 p.m. Physics seminar. Dr. P. Adams, 
UBC, will speak. ELLI 061. 

1:30 p.m. Chemistry seminar. Dr. K. 

Mitchell, UBC, will speak on 
“Structural Surface Chemistry 
with LEED”. ELLI 162. 

3:30 p.m. Petch Peeves. Students, staff 
and faculty welcome. SUB, 
Upper Lgunge. 


7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Savage Mes- 

9:15 p.m. siah”. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Recital by J. Scott Eddlemon, 
percussion, “Sonata for Two 
pianos and Percussion” by 
Bartok. Tickets are $3 adults, $2 
students and senior citizens. 
MUSIC BUILDING, Recital 
Hall. 

8:00 p.m. Free classics lecture, sponsored 
by the Department of Classics 
and the Classical Association of 
Vancouver Island. Dr. John 
Humphrey, University of Cal¬ 
gary, will present a lecture en¬ 
titled “In Defence of Caligula”. 
CORN 112. 

Friday, February 23rd. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
concert featuring strings. MU¬ 
SIC BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Free slide and tape series. A 
series on French writers, in 
French. MACLD211 (Language 
Lab A). 

7:15 p.m. & Cinecenta films. “Welcome to 

9:15 p.m. L.A.” Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free performance by UVic Sonic 
Lab. “Konzert, Op. 24” by A. 
Wevern; “Player Piano II” by 
John Celona; and “Mass” by 
David MacIntyre (M.Mus. com¬ 
position). MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 
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